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3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by .which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged. with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

fi. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition,,for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of. 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes — 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity — to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
"a decent respect to the opinion of mankind."* 



WHY DID NOT THE CHURCH 
PREVENT THE WAR? 

By JAMES H. ECOB 

When war was declared the world was stunned with 
horror. Men everywhere saw that a conflagration 
had started whose ravages no one could prophesy. What 
we felt to be impossible had happened. The second 
breath of thought, after the shock, was shaped in the 
question which came in from all the nations, "W hat has 
the Church been doing that this thing could happen f" 

The question came instinctively, for the world had 
a right to ask that the nations which had been under 
direct tutelage of the Church for centuries should show 
due respect for the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion. If the Christian world is today 
face to face with the greatest moral debacle of human 
history, how can we avoid the question, What has the 
Church been doing? What place can we find for Christ 
in this last day of Christian history ? We, make motion- 
picture films of a shadowy Christ drifting among the 
horrors of our battlefields. But where was our Christ 



* The text of this Declaration of Rights and Duties, and 
of the Recommendations of Havana has been carried since 
the war began in every number of the Advocate of Peace, 
under the caption "A Governed World." 



before the battles? How are such fields of horror pos- 
sible in a world where we fondly say, Christ has been 
embodied in his Church for nearly two thousand years ? 
What questions so instant and imperative as these ? 
Unless a sane and adequate answer is found, what of 
the future ? Is the Church to go serenely on in its old 
beaten pathway, and leave the nations, "groping and 
stumbling in disastrous night," to organize another 
Armageddon of woe tenfold deeper in human misery 
and moral degradation? All such questions are futile 
unless the Church is to use them as a lash to her con- 
science. "If my path has led the nations to this quag- 
mire of mud and blood, then from this hour I must 
choose a new and plain path. I must stop doing the 
things which for centuries I have been doing, and forth- 
with begin doing different things. Or else frankly ad- 
mit, I have no message of guidance and redemption for 
the nations." 

The question, What has the Church been doing? ap- 
plies of course to the older nations now engaged in 
war. They have been for centuries under the direct 
tutelage of the Church. The question must conse- 
quently be narrowed to those nations which have made 
the history now blossoming in the blood-red horrors of 
the world's greatest calamity. Turkey, Eussia, France, 
Germany, England — what has the Church been doing 
in these countries ? 

The story of the Church in Turkey is known and. 
read of all men. A State Church, born of the sword, 
with garments rolled in blood, autocratic, aristocratic, 
her subjects a byword and hissing throughout the 
world, the "Unspeakable Turk." 

Eussia is probably more heavily overchurched than 
any of the nominally Christian countries. Every man 
there who thinks he has had some success in life must 
celebrate by building a memorial church. In the mag- 
nificence of its sacred buildings, in its vast landed prop- 
erties, in astounding accumulations of gold and silver 
and precious stones, the Greek Church is easily chief. 

Peter the Great, among his manifold and bizarre ac- 
tivities, turned the Eussian Church into a department 
of the State. "Prom that hour it ceased to live. It 
was part of the bureaucratic machine for exploiting 
the people, for enabling a vast army of officials to make 
a living, and to exercise an irresponsible authority 
over the masses." This action was stoutly resisted at 
the time by the plain people, and is today a standing 
menace to the liberties of that distracted country. 
What has the Greek Church done for Eussia? Pre- 
cisely what all the other autocratic, aristocratic insti- 
tutions have done. Its boast is that its doctrines have 
not changed since the great councils of the early cen- 
turies. It is without doubt today the richest and most 
securely anchored in absolutism of any ecclesiastical 
organization in the world. It is giving the torn and 
vexed multitudes such profound and commanding laws 
as this: "You may worship images, but they must be 
flat. To worship a statute or bas-relief is idolatry, ab- 
horrent to Mother Church. You must have sacred pic- 
tures with perpetual lights before them, but they must 
be in the corners of your rooms, which are more sacred 
than the side walls." Accordingly, nearly every room 
in Eussia, public as well as private, has its inevitable 
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picture and candle in the corner. To the first question, 
What has the Church done to prevent war in Eussia? 
we must add the equally significant question, What has 
the Church done to prevent the present anarchy in 
that unhappy country? 

France and Italy may be placed side by side in this 
inquiry. They both for centuries have been under the 
sway of a State Church. The feudal system of the mid- 
dle ages needs no rehearsal. "Bishops and abbots be- 
came feudal dignitaries, sometimes almost sovereign 
princes in their own domains, and always with a potent 
voice in the government of their own nation. 

"The Pope became a sovereign over a large part of 
Italy, and his material power and spiritual influence 
were so vast that he could wrestle on even terms for 
supremacy with the emperors. The Church was the 
sole schoolmistress of the raw peoples. The Church 
had its own law code and its own courts of law which 
were supreme over the clergy and had large rights of 
jurisdiction over the laity, so that it could develop and 
give effect to its own ideas of law and right. Through- 
out the middle ages the sway of the Church over the 
moral and spiritual life of the people, her power to 
inspire and direct their enthusiasms and energies, her 
chance for moulding their conceptions of life, were 
amazing and unparalleled by any other force." (Baus- 
chenbush.) Yet the inquisition story touches some of 
the most unspeakable depths in both those countries. 
When Bartholomew's treachery and slaughter were 
completed in France, Eome struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the joyful event. In the face of his- 
tory one is ashamed to ask, What has the Church done 
to prevent war in those countries? Has it not become 
a historical byword that religious wars are ever the 
most implacable and vengeful of wars? Here is the 
same old story, autocracy, aristocracy, power and riches. 
The same boast that the doctrines of the Church have 
not changed in centuries, the same gorgeous rituals, the 
same magnificent sacred buildings and the same ignor- 
ance and poverty and superstition of the common peo- 
ple. 

In England, again, is the well-known historical rec- 
ord. The facts assert themselves against all debate and 
question. England for centuries has been under the 
penetrating and powerful tutelage of a State Church. 
Her bishops are Lord Bishops, who hold that most 
deadly of political weapons, the veto. Within two years 
they have used that weapon to defeat national prohibi- 
tion, during the war. "We do not deem it necessary to 
give up our wine." Education, social custom, civic 
ideals, have been for centuries largely under the domi- 
nation of the established church. What has that 
Church done to prevent war in England. Let the story 
of the "far flung" empire answer. How gladly would 
the best Englishmen as well as we, her children, wipe 
out many pages of that history. What results do we see 
today? The ancient city of York has something more 
to say to the world than the awe-struck reports of tour- 
ists who enter her matchless cathedral. Here is the 
bishop's palace. His salary equals that of our Presi- 
dent. He has retinues of servants, he has a vote in the 



House of Lords. Yet about one-third of the inhabitants 
of York must receive charitable aid to get through the 
year alive. 1,300,000 persons in London live below the 
poverty line. What help can you expect from such 
abject and starveling multitudes to shape the national 
ideals for peace and righteousness and good will? 
Here the two records lie open to the sun. He who runs 
may read— the "profane" history and the "sacred." 
Which is which? Four years ago my son and I, 
through a little American traveler's wit, had one of 
the greatest English cathedrals, with its equally great 
organ, all to ourselves. It seemed as if the forest of 
mighty pillars were shaken by the storm of music like 
trees in the wind. The great historic building, its vast- 
ness, the glory of its stained light, the tremendous up- 
ward sweep and power of its lines and the storming organ 
were almost more than one could bear. The next morning 
we went to the full service. There were the building 
and the organ and the vested choir of priests and boys. 
But where were the people ? My son and I were there, 
one poor little old woman huddled in a corner, and one 
forlorn old man, out of whom had evidently gone every 
earthly hope. Where were the people? We went out 
from that service utterly dejected and heartsick, Ten- 
nyson's bitter words sounding in our hearts, "splen- 
didly null, splendidly null." Is this sort of thing go- 
ing on all over England? Is it a case of religion for 
religion's sake? Here the tiresome old history is re- 
peating itself. Ancient doctrines, unchanged and un- 
changeable, a governing class, aristocratic ideals and 
practice, stately, imposing buildings, magnificent ritual, 
riches, power, social prestige. The people! Sheep 
without a shepherd! except as they are branded with 
that detestable word, "non-conformist," and, by the 
condescending tolerance of Mother Church, allowed to 
build such chapels as they can afford, and listen to 
preachers who are not in the "Apostolic line." 

Germany, the land of Luther. One can hardly re- 
press the cry, "Lucifer, thou son of the morning, how 
are thou fallen !" What has the Church been doing in 
Germany that today she is enclosed in a ring of iron by 
the civilized world like some insane creature or wild 
beast? What has the Church been doing that sixty of 
her foremost teachers and leaders could send out a mani- 
festo so crude and vulgar in its common street language 
and temper that one blushed to read it? Germany has 
given the world its only hymn of hate. Her preachers 
have sent out books of sermons so raw and shameless 
that you throw the book down in disgust as if you had 
come suddenly upon something morally and spiritually 
obscene. Germany has stripped her soul in the sight 
of the nations and they have turned from her in loath- 
ing and contempt. At the head of Church and State is 
a man who has so borne himself by "Divine Eight" 
that history has been ransacked for all its most detest- 
able names to apply to him. For forty years Luther's 
Germany has devoted itself to the perfecting of the 
most gigantic slaughtering machine ever pictured to 
the human imagination. Wordsworth's scornful words 
written a hundred years ago are literal truth today. 
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"What is it but a vain and curious skill 

If sapient Germany must lie deprest, 
Beneath the brutal sword? Her haughty schools 

Shall blush; and may not we with sorrow say, 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 

Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 

Than all her pride of intellect and thought?" 

We must keep steadily in mind the question with 
which we started. Why did not the Church prevent this 
war ? This is the question which the world instinctively 
asked, as if it were a matter of course that the Church 
which has had under tutelage for centuries the nations 
engaged in the war should have so moulded their 
thought that this world horror would have been simply 
unthinkable in the twentieth century. Accordingly, in 
our swift outline sketch of church influence in the 
warring countries we have asked only for those facts 
which bear directly upon an answer to our question. 

We find that the Church through the principal na- 
tions of Christian civilization have given the world 
two words. They are these: Doctrinalism and Eccle- 
siasticism. It is today the boast of these great State 
churches that their doctrines and forms have remained 
practically unchanged from the beginning. The story 
that runs, pari passu, through history with doctrinal- 
ism is the record of the long warfare of the Church to 
build itself up in external power and magnificence and 
wealth. In both of these records we find adequate an- 
swer to our question why the Church did not prevent 
the war. In fact, has not the Church as a warrior made 
some of the most dark and bloody chapters in history? 

Just at this point the practical question is upon us 
insistent and imperative. What do we Christian men 
of the twentieth century propose to do about it? If 
the past teaching and life of the Church have landed 
the nations in this hopeless depth of. disaster, it cer- 
tainly seems to be plain that we cannot go on in the 
old way. If the doctor's regimen has killed his patient, 
he is hardly less than a homicide to continue that treat- 
ment upon other patients. The world's question, What 
has the Church been doing? is inversely a demand 
that whatever it has been doing it shall forthwith stop 
it and begin a different order of treatment. If the 
Church hopes to prevent in the future a recurrence of 
the present state of things it must at once and finally 
substitute for the words doctrinalism and ecclesiastic- 
ism the two words righteousness and humanity. Right- 
eousness, simple right dealing between individuals and 
nations. Humanity, everything pertaining to human 
welfare. "Nothing human is foreign to me," must be 
the underlying and informing principle in the entire 
cycle of Church activities. If the Church proposes to 
prevent another world-disaster greater than the pres- 
ent, it must speedily bring the nations under a sane, 
authoritative Christian tutelage. The Church must 
itself go back to the simplicity of statement and con- 
duct which has made the ministry of Christ a redemp- 
tive power in the world. Her senseless and divisive 
denominationalism must be cast out, root and branch. 
She must stop her foolish and wasteful imitation of 



heathen temples and mediaeval cathedrals in her 
church buildings. Over against her elaborate, philo- 
sophical creeds she must set the one great name which 
Christ gave us, Father. In that same word she must 
read, with the same deep reverence, the word, Brother, 
for every human being on the face of the earth. When 
the Church has said from the heart, Father, to God, 
her place and mission to humanity is defined with 
absolute clearness and enforced by the sanctions of Di- 
vinity itself. 

When peace returns, a world racked and torn and 
wasted, plucked bodily out of its historic setting, will 
be in no mood to hear the old "song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument." 
No. The nations will demand a strong and steady hand 
to bind up their wounds and a clear voice of wisdom 
and authority to direct their bewildered steps into a 
plain path. 



MILITARISM, PACIFISM, AND THE WAR 

By JOSEPH JASTROW 

Professor of Psychology, University of Wisconsin 

[The following are. selections from the final chapter of 
Professor Jastrow's latest work, "The Psychology of Con- 
viction," just published by Houghton Mifflin Co., New York 
and Boston, here printed with special permission of the au- 
thor. With regret that lack of space prohibited more 
lengthy quotations, the effort has been to give the gist of 
this interesting and thoughtful chapter in the author's own 
words, and without garbling the significance of the whole. 
Considerable elisions are indicated in the usual manner. 
For a more complete and adequate presentation of Professor 
Jastrow's point of view, the reader is referred to his book. — 
The Editor.] 

IN" the perspective of the day the conflict between mili- 
tarism and pacifism occupies the commanding posi- 
tion. The world-war makes it the supreme controversy of 
our generation. Yet the champions of the opposed posi- 
tions are not inclined to show their colors unmistakably. 
The hesitation has a one-sided source. In .profession 
all, or nearly all, are pacifists; nobody wants war; few 
defend it unreservedly as an institution; many regard 
it as inherent in human nature, and the preparation for 
it a prudent national insurance against disaster; there 
is a further fear that its removal as a contingency would 
weaken the social structure and tradition and relax the 
virile energies of men. The pacifists who come in over- 
whelming numbers to enlist in the cause of peace show 
a divergence of principle and measures that divides 
them as sharply as those who hesitate to join their ranks. 
The articles of faith to which the two parties respectively 
subscribe are at times much the same, and as often quite 
incompatible. A liberal pacifist may be a close and not 
uncongenial neighbor to a mild militarist. The extreme 
militarist regards the extreme pacifist as an obstinate 
and misguided enemy to the nation and the nation's 
cause, and the unlovely estimate of the tendency of the 
opposed view is cordially reciprocated. There would 
appear to be a radical divergence and a sharp contro- 
versy. Yet, when summoned to debate, the two parties 
are commonly bent upon conciliation — upon a middle 
road of moderation and compromise leading to a com- 



